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Animal Personalities 


HERE IS A COMMON IMPRESSION that human beings hold a 
monopoly, so to speak, as to differences in personality. 
Nothing could be further from the truth for actually there are 
wide variations of individual characteristics even among wild 
animals of the same kind. In passing, everyone who has kept 
dogs is quite aware of the differences between individual dogs 
but we explain this by the fact that they are domesticated and 
just assume that they show these differences because of their 
proximity to man. 

The reasons for differences in wild animal personalities are 
dificult to explain. In people we can trace causes that may 
stem from their heredity, from their home life, or from the social 
influences of the community in which they live. 

One of the articles in the current number of this magazine 
contains observations regarding the disposition of the cheetah, 
without doubt the most amiable and tractable of all wild felines. 
Why, one may ask, does this particular animal possess a be- 
havior pattern different from that of other closely related 
animals, such as leopards or tigers, which results in such 
amenability to people? The answer is hard to come by. Even 
more difficult of explanation are the variations in disposition 
observable in many of the so-called lower forms of animal life, 
such as birds. Anyone who keeps a succession of individuals of 
the same species of wild birds in this home will note the fact 
that each individual differs in its characteristics. The Curator of 
our Aquarium, believe it or not, even goes so far as to say that 
he has observed such differences in fishes of the same kind. 

One of the liveliest fields of study in zoology is that devoted 
to animal behavior. There is good reason for shie just because 
there are so many things About animals that we do not yet 
understand. Perhaps if we knew more about them we could 


come to a somewhat better understanding of ourselves. 


Don hike rm 


The Cheetah— 


THE MILDEST CAT 


HERE'S NO DENYING that some of the old, 

high gusto has gone out of the animal 

business. At the end of June we acquired 
two lovely young Cheetahs from Italian Somali- 
land. Like their predecessors over the years, 
they came in stout wooden crates conveniently 
equipped with built-in drinking pans and hinged 
slats for easy feeding. A rattling, bouncing truck 
delivered them with no more fanfare than if 
they had been boxes of frozen fish. 

But in the 15th Century they did things with 
real style. Marie of Burgundy had her own tiny 
zoo, and she, too, acquired a Cheetah. It, how- 
ever, “crossed Mt. Cenis in mid-winter on the 
rump of a horse, muffled up in a fur jacket and 
a green-embroidered cape.” 

Ten to one that Cheetah didn’t arrive unher- 
alded. We can only speculate whether it ever 
fell off the horse, and how it kept its tail warm, 
and whether it had a tendency to leap down and 
chase rabbits, cape or no cape. But the sparse 
record does provide a pungent illustration of the 
gentleness and tameness of this great cat, so that 
one wonders whether our own Cheetahs might 
have travelled with equal casualness. Probably 
not; wayfarers at medieval inns were more toler- 
ant of animal fellow-travellers than the pilots 
of freight planes and the drivers of delivery 
trucks. 

Nevertheless, there are almost no instances of 
a Cheetah attacking a man. That is a strange 
thing. Of what other cat animal — even the house 
cat — can it be said that it can scarcely be pro 
voked into attack under any circumstances? Theo 
dore Roosevelt, it is true, once saw a Cheetah 
make “a determined charge,” and another travel- 
ler, in Southwest Africa, was actually attacked by 
a pair of the animals. He did not take it seriously, 
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By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


however, concluding that the assault was “unpre- 
meditated and caused by panic.” Even African 
natives, who seldom underestimate any animal's 
ability to retaliate, treat the Cheetah with little 
ceremony. 

It would certainly seem that an animal that 
since ancient times has been used by man for 
hunting game (as he would train and use a fal- 
con) has long been ripe for domestication, yet no 
one has ever domesticated the Cheetah. Professor 
Hediger of the Zurich Zoo has an interesting 
paragraph on that point in his recent book, “Psy- 
chology of Animals in Zoos and Circuses.” 

“Another pre-requisite on the animal’s part,” 
he wrote, “is its capacity for being bred in cap- 
tivity, as domestication, in contrast to individual 
training, depends upon inbred influences working 
through generation after generation. This is 
probably the reason why the cheetah, for ex- 
ample, cannot be domesticated, although it is 
otherwise to a considerable extent favourably dis- 
posed. Up to the present, no zoo in the world has 
managed to breed these lovely, elegant spotted 
cats. 

+ * * 
E VERY ZOO-GOER or reader of books about wild 
animals knows three things about the Cheetah: 
it is the fastest animal on earth, the Indian 
princes use it for hunting antelopes, and it has 
non-retractile claws like a dog. One, at least, of 
those beliefs is probably true. 

There is general agreement in zoological lit- 
erature that the Cheetah is the swiftest mammal 
alive today. But how swift is it? Roosevelt & 
Heller in their “Life Histories of African Game 
Animals” summarized opinion in general terms: 

“The Cheetah kills its game in fair chase, for 
it is perhaps the fastest animal on earth for a 
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quarter of a mile, or perhaps half a mile. It stalks 
up to within a hundred yards or so, and then 
gallops into the fleeing quarry, but it is winded 
in a long run.” 

As for actual timed speeds, R. Meinertzhagen 
writing in The Ibis (Vol. 97, No. 1, 1955) cited 
his own timing of a Cheetah chasing an electric 
hare on a dog racetrack in London. He made 
three counts with a stopwatch and came up with 
a figure of 44 miles an hour. Reference books 
often cite 70 miles an hour as a Cheetah’s maxi- 
mum, although one book published in India 
makes the astonishing claim that “Tested against 
a motor car it was found that the animal could 
cover half a mile in 20 seconds.” That is at the 
rate of 90 miles an hour. Whew! 

There was a time when it was generally true 
that Indian princes used the Cheetah for hunting 


Our young Cheetahs are a pair and were a little 
more than a year old when they came fo us aft the 
end of June. Keeper Fred Martini of the Lion House 
found them extremely friendly and quite playful. 


antelopes. Some individuals still do, but the 
sport is certainly not as popular and common as 
it was, say, a hundred years ago. Indeed, the 
Cheetah has been all but exterminated in Asia 
and any hunting leopards that are still so em- 
ployed are said to be imported from Africa — 
where, too, they are by no means as plentiful as 
they used to be. ‘The reason for their universal 
decline is not hard to understand: their natural 
prey has thinned as the human _ population 
spreads and cultivates, more people have firearms, 
the Cheetah is not by nature fierce and intract- 
able, and its spotted coat brings a fancy price. 
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The belief that the Cheetah’s claws are dog- 
like rather than cat-like arises from the fact that 
it has no sheaths into which it can retract its 
claws. Thus they are always bared. 

* * + 

E ARE NOT LIKELY ever to know exactly 
W where and when someone had the idea of 
training this wild animal to hunt for man, under 
control. The Egyptians are supposed to have em- 
ployed Cheetahs and Lions for hunting purposes 
in the 18th and 19th Dynasties. They went on 
using Cheetahs, but showed their practical sense 
by gradually substituting dogs for Lions. The 
Romans exhibited Cheetahs in their menageries. 
Probably they never even experimented with 
throwing Christians to the Cheetahs in the arena; 
it would have been a waste of time. 

It should not be inferred, however, that Chee- 
tahs never bite, never display aggressive behavior, 
are simply large tabbycats. ‘They are mild indeed 
in comparison with a Tiger, a Lion or a Leopard, 
but a wounded or trapped Cheetah will snarl and 
strike with its claws and even its playful bites are 
fun only for the Cheetah. It is just that they are 
readily brought to accept human beings, even 
when captured as adults (as the Indian Cheetah- 
hunters used to prefer to do, when they were 
acquiring them for the use of the princes). A 
traveller in India in the Ist Century has recorded 
a pleasant sidelight on animal handling in those 
days. He was surprised to see Lions, Leopards 
and Cheetahs wandering through the palaces, at 
complete liberty, and asked how they were tamed. 

“He was told that they must not be beaten, for 
beating made them wild and irritable; neither 
should they be handled too gently or coaxed too 
much, for they would become too proud and 
feline; they should be handled with calm friend- 
liness, with mixed caresses and threats.” 

Professional Cheetah-trainers in India used to 
say that the animal could be trained for hunting 
in six months. As befitted valuable animals, they 
were not kept in a cage, but were usually given 
a low native bedstead to lie on and were simply 
chained to the wall of the house. Why the pro- 
fessionals preferred to train adults rather than 
juveniles is perhaps connected with a feeling 
that animals so readily tamed would not be savage 
enough for effective hunting if they had been 
thoroughly indoctrinated in human ways since 
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babyhood. Or perhaps waiting for the babies to 
grow up to hunting size was tedious. The same 
belief is common among Hindustan falconers. 

At any rate, quite young Cheetahs can be made 
into hunters. In the last century Dr. Jerdon had 
a baby Cheetah named Billy at his station in 
India and Billy was “gradually getting into the 
way of running down antelope, when Dr. Jerdon 
was ordered off on field service.” 

It is regrettable that we seldom know much 
about the actual capture of animals that come to 
the Zoological Park; of our young Cheetahs we 
know only that they were born in 1954 and were 
hand-reared from the time they were two months 
old. Probably they were not captured by the tra- 
ditional methods of the Indian shikaris. These 
men assert that the Cheetah feeds only every 
third day and spends the other two sleeping off 
the feast in its den. On the morning of the third 
day the animal goes to a particular tree, where 
it whets its claws and “after having relieved him- 
self in various ways and played about with such 
of his comrades as may be there, they go off on a 
hunting expedition.” That habit of resorting to 
one customary tree is — or was —the means of 
the animal’s undoing. 

Hunters of Cheetahs were said to have rigged 
nooses of antelope sinew on the ground at various 
angles and distances from the scratching tree, and 
to have hidden in a blind until the Cheetahs 
showed up for their relaxation. A twitch of the 
noose, and the animal was caught. 

The method of hunting with a Cheetah has 
been described many times but Sir Samuel Bak- 
ers account is worth transcribing again: 

“In this sport all persons, excepting the keep- 
ers of the animals, are simply spectators, and no 
interference is permitted. Each chita occupies 
a peculiar cage, which forms the body of a cart, 
drawn by two bullocks. When game is expected, 
the chita is taken from the cage, and occupies the 
outside seat upon the top, together with the 
keeper. The animal is blinded by a hood similar 
to that worn by a falcon, and it sits upright like 
a dog, with the master’s arm around it, waiting 


The Cheetahs had never seen our Staff Phote 
rapher before he arrived to take their pictures, r 
had they ever seen a photographer’s camera bo 
They had no fear of either—only amiable curiosi: 


to be released from the hood, which it Fully 
understands is the signal that game is sighted.” 

On the hunt described by Sir Samuel, a herd 
of about twenty Blackbuck was encountered in a 
flat, open area with scattered bush. 

“A chita was now taken from its cage, and it 
at once leaped to the top, and sat with its master, 
who had released it from the hood. Again the 


cart moved forward for seventy or eighty paces, 
y to the 
left, as if they had caught a glimpse of the ap- 


and two bucks were seen trotting aw 


proaching cart. In an instant the chita was loosed. 
For a moment it hesitated, and then bounded 
forward, as though looking for the lost game. We 
followed quietly upon horseback, and in a few 
seconds we saw the two bucks about a hundred 


and twenty yards distant, standing with their 
attention fixed upon us. At the same instant the 
chita dashed forward with an extraordinary rush. 
The two bucks, at the sight of their dreaded 
enemy, bounded away at their usual speed, with 
the chita following, until all the animals were 
lost to view in the scattered bushes. We galloped 
forward in the direction they had taken, and in 
less than three hundred yards arrived at the 
spot where the chita had pinned the buck. This 
was lying upon its back without a struggle, while 
the firm jaws of its pursuer gripped it by the 
throat. The chita did not attempt to shake or 
tear the prey, but simply retained its hold, thus 
strangling the victim, which had ceased all 
resistance.” 

This account makes no mention of the blow by 
which the Cheetah seems to stop the fleeing 
game. Other reports tell of it bowling the animal 
over before seizing the throat, and the dew-claw is 
said to be used as the main weapon of attack. 

Various narratives of hunting with the Chee- 
tah agree that at the end of the chase the keeper 
cuts the throat of the prey, catches the blood in 
a bowl, and offers it to the Cheetah, which there- 
upon releases its grip on the throat. The hood is 
then replaced on the Cheetah’s head and it is 
lead back to its cage. 

Substitute a jeep for a bullock cart and the 
hunting scene described by Sir Samuel Baker 
some seventy-five years ago is probably very like 
hunting with a Cheetah today. 

+ * + 

AH ea LEOPARD’ is an alternative com- 

mon name for the Cheetah and scientific- 
ally it is known as Acinonyx jubatus Erxleben. 
There are about a dozen subspecies and some 
authorities recognize another full species, Acin- 
onyx rex Pocock, which is found only in Southern 
Rhodesia and differs from the familiar Cheetah 
by having a strong pattern of black stripes and 
blotches. As far as I know, nobody has ever ex- 
hibited the King Cheetah alive; in any event, 
it may be just a color mutant of the common 
Cheetah. 

Originally Cheetahs occupied an enormous 
area — virtually all of the dry or semi-arid parts 
of Africa and similar regions in Asia, from India 
and Russian ‘Turkestan to Syria, Palestine and 
Arabia. ‘Today it is rare or extinct in many places 
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where once it was common. Just why it is rare 
or extinct is illustrated by a photograph in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society 
(Vol. 47, No. 4, 1948) showing a proud sports- 
man standing over the bodies of three male 
Cheetahs shot by the Durbar of the state of 
Korea in the Central Provinces of India. The 
editors of the Journal comment: 

“That anybody with the slightest claim to 
sportsmanship — and the general run of Indian 
princes justly pride themselves on that — should 
be so grossly ignorant of the present status of the 
Cheetah in India, or knowingly so wanton as to 
destroy such a rare and harmless animal when he 
has the phenomenal good fortune to run into not 
one but three together — probably the very last 
remnants of a dying race — is too depressing to 
contemplate.” 

The animal is interesting enough to repay a 
much more considerable study of its natural his- 
tory than appears to have been made. It frequents 
fairly open country, sometimes stony ridges. as 
well as sand-veld and “dry” forest. Several ac- 
counts speak of it as hunting (on its own ac- 
count) in the early morning or late afternoon 
during the hot season — even during moonlight 
nights. In cool or cloudy weather it may be on 
the move at any time during the day. Medium- 
sized antelopes are its usual prey. Rarely it kills 
sheep, goats and ostriches, but seemingly not 
often enough to be considered a real pest any- 
where. Carrion it disdains. 

It would appear to be “reasonably” monoga- 
mous and the young, 2 to 4 in number, are born 
after a gestation period said to be “about 90 days.” 
The fur of the young Cheetahs is uniformly gray, 
but parting or clipping the fur reveals dark spots 
beneath; these become apparent on the surface 
at the age of about 3 months. 

One Cheetah taken in northwestern Rhodesia 
weighed 136!4 pounds, and another and unusu- 
ally large specimen stood 2 ft. 1114 in. at the 
shoulder. On an average, the body length is about 
41% feet, and the tail 214 feet. In the Ghiza Zoo 
in Egypt a Cheetah lived for 15 years 714 months. 

We will never, perhaps, have a chance to test 
our own youngsters for speed, and certainly they 
will have no Opportunity to run down our herd 
of Blackbuck. It is enough that their playful 


friendliness delights visitors to the Zoo. 


Newsletter from Karachi 


As reported in the May-June issue of ANIMAL 
Kincpom, Dr. William Beebe and Miss Jocelyn 
Crane of our Department of Tropical Research 
have been spending the summer in Singapore — 
Dr. Beebe revisiting scenes familiar to him forty- 
five years ago when he was preparing to write his 
“Monograph of the Pheasants,’ and Miss Crane 
starting a world-wide, five-year study of fiddler 
crabs and their relatives. As usual during Dr. 
Beebe’s field trips, he sends a monthly report for 
circulation among Trustees and officers of the 
Zoological Society. The following is extracted 
from his newsletter from Karachi en route. In 
the next issue Dr. Beebe will write more exten- 
sively about the zoos of Southeastern Asia. 


HREE DAYS of reasonably calm steaming 

covered the reach through the Arabian 

Sea from Aden to Karachi. My first sea- 
snake was swimming well east of Aden, almost 
their westward limit. Hundreds of small flying- 
fish skittered ahead of us, many sheltering be- 
neath dense masses of Salpa. A small red-brown 
Shark, four white Boobies and several small 
Shearwaters completed our list of marine life. 
Two sand-colored desert grasshoppers were ship 
stowaways from Aden until I captured them. 

Karachi proved to be, for us, the essence of 
the East. We saw not a white face nor anything 
which reminded us of home. This applied even 
to the birds; scavenging Gulls were replaced by 
Kites which daintily picked up bits of food from 
the water with their claws. House Crows were 
as abundant and tame as are English Sparrows 
at home. 

After hailing a taxi we remembered that we 
had no rupees or annas, and it was Sunday, the 
banks were closed and the hotel was far off. ‘The 
taximan said happily “We trust you.” (New 
York papers please copy!) 


Scarcely had we left the waterfront streets 
than we ran into traffic, dense as a Monday morn- 
ing on our West Side Drive, but in character a 
combination of Arabian Nights plus Alice in 
Wonderland. Immense buses hooted their way in 
circles or zigzag lines. Their brakes were in 
constant use and with such abruptness that tur- 
bans flew off and saris came unwound at every 
full stop. Surging around us were topless jeeps 
with outrigger seats, tricycles with the driver 
pedalling and guiding with a rudderlike handle, 
crammed behind with two or four people. ‘Then 
came a donkey cart with the patient beast munch- 
ing at the stuffing of a burst cushion on the 
vehicle in front. As | watched, the donkey leaped 
forward as a camel nipped him from behind. 
These great beasts drew a variety of carts loaded 
with people or produce. ‘The drooling lips of one 
almost came in the taxi window. All possible 
spaces between two-, three- or four-wheeled vehi- 
cles were occupied by static or slowly wandering 
Zebus, from full-grown bulls to small calves, 
dreamy-eyed, utterly undisturbed by the furor 
all about them. When the spirit moved them 
they slouched slowly to the side of the street, 
paying no attention to camels, buses or horse- 
drawn ancient victorias. I saw more than one 
near the gutter, lying down and chewing their 
cuds. 

Disengaging ourselves from this maelstrom of a 
circus we arrived finally at one of the gates of 
the Zoo. ‘There seemed to be a riot in progress 
but the heart of the trouble was only two men 
quarreling about the price of a small sweetmeat, 
the only weapons being anathemas and vitupera- 
tions. 

The Zoo was very large, acres and acres in 
extent, with main roads straight and of great 
length, and winding, side-connecting paths. All 
were of gravel, wide and stone-bordered, separat- 
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ing lawns, palms and flower beds. Especially 
striking were great banyan trees with their forests 
of descending aerial roots. 

The exhibits were well kept and clean but 
small and separated by long stretches of park 
foliage and only when close were the cages visi- 
ble. The wiring was very poor, with patches 
upon patches of dilapidated wire, and bars out 
of all proportion to need of strength and size. A 
large flying cage contained a score of varieties 
of common pigeons, another of hundreds of grass 
parrakeets. There were also a beautiful showing 
of flocks of lemon-crested and rosy cockatoos, a 
fine Bengal tiger, a young lion, a family of gib- 
bons with poor swinging space, several Indian 
otters and an excellent collection of francolins. 

The labeling, in English and Urdu, was admir- 
able, although there was sometimes a mixture of 
fable with fact. That on the solitary Bengal tiger 
will serve as a sample. It gave accurate, detailed 
data on range, habitat and the kinds of game 
most hunted. ‘Then it went on to say that “the 
tiger will climb trees should need arise and will 
swim very well. Compelled to sit in the water in 
hot season. Chief enemies are wild dogs. Pea- 
cocks and jackals are the friends of tiger. It is 
said that the peacock takes out the unwanted 
flesh from its teeth. Undoubted is a noble ani- 
mal, not cunning like leopard. Man as well as 
animals trust it. Hearing good. Eyesight keen. 
Actually less social than lion. Life span 30 years. 
Period of gestation 16 weeks. Two to five are 
born.” 

This type of label was on all the more spectacu- 
lar species of birds, giving accounts of feeding 
habits, enemies, Hight and sense organs with the 
facts dominantly correct. The labels were being 
read with interest by numerous visitors. 

Cheerful Pakistani music came from the local 
Zoobar, where a sign offered “FREE Water” — 
and nothing else—from a row of tin cups. 
Rubber-tired carts sold saffron-colored beans and 
nuts and edible strings of heaven-knows-what. 
A gilded ferris wheel with four cars, packed with 
women and children, was hand-pushed by two 
men, to delighted shrieks from the passengers. 
As in the Bronx, the largest gatherings were out- 
side the primates’ cages, particularly that of the 
gibbons. A large sign said, “If you have any 
questions at all about the care and feeding of 
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your pets and animals, our curator will be glad 
to help you.” (Bronx Zoo, take notice!) 

The aquarium was closed for the day, but the 
importance of its activities can be judged from 
a pamphlet in English of an exhibition of tropi- 
cal fish only two months ago, when there were 
625 exhibits and 64 gold cups awarded as prizes. 

The real exhibit was not the animals — it was 
the people! From the porch of the aquarium’s 
offices we watched the passing throngs. A simile 
would be the Bronx Zoo on a crowded Sunday 
with all the people in authentic, elaborate, bril- 
liant fancy dress of a hundred different costumes, 
patterns and shades of color. Only these were not 
fancy dress, they were real. Karachi, as the capi- 
tal of Pakistan, reaches far up into the lofty 
Hundu Kush Mountains and down into the hot 
plains. The costumes mirrored these diverse 
places. Although it was a blazing hot day, there 
were hillmen with fur-lined coats, turbans and 
native caps of dozens of patterns and hues; trou- 
sers tight-fitting and others composed of many 
yards of colored cloth. There were the baggy 
trousers of Baluchis, and the long, henna-dyed 
beards of the Sikhs. Little boys were clad in not 
a stitch while others wore elaborate gold-edged 
shirts. The garb of the veiled women beggared 
description, but ranged from jet black to gleam- 
ing white, and every glowing color between. 
Almost all the men had Aryan profiles. 

Instead of conventional signs of “Keep Off the 
Grass” there should have been “Keep Off the 
People,” for a goodly proportion of shaded grass 
or dirt was occupied. The sleepers seemed re- 
markably flat, as if burying beetles had been 
working on them for a time. Sooner or later 
every one shifted slightly, being edged along by 
the end man, whom the shifting sunlight had 
reached. He nudged or poked his neighbor and 
little by little the whole row was inched along. 
This pattern was interrupted by the impossibility 
of further shift, when the unfortunate human 
earth-worm would reluctantly creep along to find 
fresh shade. Here and there was a man who had 
brought his bedstead with him, with ropes in- 
stead of springs. Their elevation allowed another 
individual to lie beneath, so no change was 
wrought in the general assembly line. Crows 
hopped over and on the somnolent ones, search- 
ing for whatever a crow desires. 


Hows the New Aquarium Coming Along? 


By CHRISTOPHER W. COATES 


HE ANSWER to the questioning title of this 

report is: “Slowly but surely. And excit- 

ingly.” Not quite as fast as we had hoped 
when we broke ground at Coney Island _ last 
October 24, but fast enough so that we can fore- 
see an opening date about May 15 of this coming 
year. 

We have every expectation of being able to 
move part of the administrative and operating 
staff into the new building before Christmas. 

Tropical fish, and the big marine mammals that 
are to be featured in an outside pool, ought to 
arrive as early in the spring as the weather per- 
mits. That sort of thing moves rapidly, once the 
orders are given — with fishermen’s luck. 

The outfitting and equipping, testing and mod- 
ifying of a great new institution dealing with 


living organisms — even though Stage One now 
being built is only a $1,500,000 segment of the 
final building — are time-consuming and exacting 
procedures. And some of them cannot be rushed. 

By Christmas at the latest the Curator-Aqua- 
rist will move permanently from the Aquarium in 
the Zoological Park to the new building, together 
with a small crew of tankmen to begin setting up 
and conditioning the circulating water systems. 
The Assistant Curator and the Pathologist and 
the rest of the operating crew will remain at the 
Zoological Park to maintain the present collec- 
tions until the new Aquarium is ready to receive 
them in late spring. 

As the new Aquarium stands now, at the be- 
ginning of October, just short of twelve months 


since the ground-brea king, the greater part of the 


ey 


wall structure is in place. Flooring and ceilings 
are yet to come. Boilers and electrical control 
panels have been delivered to the site and can be 
quickly installed. The intricate piping of hard 
rubber is being installed, from storage tanks and 
pumps to the tank sites. Garden contours are 
taking shape. 

As the photographs (taken in mid-September ) 
show, the 12-acre parkland devoted to the Aqua- 
rium is a confusing jumble of construction ap- 
paratus and materials. The confusion is decep- 
tive; order and neatness can and will come out of 
it in short order, now that the major heavy con- 
struction is in place. 

By Christmas or New Year’s, the real fun be- 
gins. At that time we should be able to start the 
pumps and begin circulating fifty thousand gal- 
lons of sea water drawn from well-points long 
since buried offshore. This will flow into five 
pairs of great storage tanks where it will be 
gently heated (in some tanks) and the salinity 
increased to usable strength. Fresh water we 
expect to acquire by truck, probably from one of 


the city reservoirs, in case the normal flow of city 
water is not suitable. 

It is not possible merely to fill the tanks and 
empty into them fish that have been freshly 
caught or even that have been on exhibition at 
the Zoological Park for a long time. The water 
must be thoroughly tested and_ its salinity or 
freshness ascertained over a period of weeks. ‘Test 
fish will be introduced into the tanks at first, until 
conditions are exactly right for the introduction 
of the delicate and beautiful tropicals we expect 
to exhibit. 

Arrangements for capturing and transporting 
fish and marine mammals have long since been 
made. It is hard to wait patiently for their arrival, 
now that we are so close to the finish. When 
the new Aquarium opens to the public — after a 
preview by members of the Zoological Society — 
next spring, it will be just a little less than fifteen 
years since the old Aquarium closed at the Bat- 
tery. [hat we have not wasted our time in the 
meantime will, we hope, be demonstrated in the 
new Aquarium. 


The new Aquarium from the Boardwalk at Cone 
foreground. The open side, to be glassed 
60 feet long. The curved structure on the r 
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y Island. One of the outdoor pools is in the 
, is 40 feet long and the blank wall with portholes is 
oof is the restaurant, which looks out over the ocean. 


HERE WERE once a Sloth and a Cheetah who 
met by chance in the anteroom of the Zoo 
hospital waiting for a check-up. 

“Aren't you the Cheetah I’ve heard about?” 
asked the Sloth. “Fastest thing afoot for the short 
haul? Something like that?” 

“I am good in the dashes,” beamed the Chee- 
tah. “Anything up to the 440 hurdles — but tell 
me, you're the Sloth, are you not? The genius of 
slow and upside down motion?” 

“Deliberate, my friend, merely deliberate,” re- 
plied the Sloth, “and of course you know that if 
you look at things upside down you see them 
more freshly — image hits a new part of the retina, 
I believe. Far better than hasty decisions based 
on a quick, conventional peep.” 


The Fable of the Sloth 


and the Cheetah 


By DONALD T. CARLISLE 


The Cheetah by-passed this piece of anthropo- 
Exo sophistry. “I tell you what I'll do,” he 
said, “I'll lay you a small bet that by the time this 
magazine comes out again I shall have brought 
more members and prospects into the New Yor k 
Zoological Society than you with all your careful 
neEbemees and shrewd new Viewpoints 

“Very well,” said the Sloth. “Very well indeed. 
One of the Vets can hold the stakes, as | daresay 
we'll soon be moving to different parts of the 
Park.” 

Well, sir, at the end of the contest the Sloth 
and the Cheetah were tied. 

Moral: ‘Vhoughtful and deliberate, or rash 
and hasty, you can be just as good a friend 
of the New York Zoological Sealey as the 
next member if you'll just send in as many 
prospects’ names and addresses as you can 
think of. Blank for your convenience bound 
into this copy. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between July | and August 31, 1955) 


Mrs. A. H. Clayburgh 


Founder in Perpetuity 
C. BR. Vose 


Life 
Mrs. Peter Buba 


Contributing 


Edward Anthony 
Harold L. Bache 
Jesse D. Clarkson 

Dr. Fulton Cutting 
Joseph A. Davis, Jr. 
Miss Della J. Evans 
Mrs. W. Allston Flagg 
John Goelet 

Earle T. Holsapple 
Kenneth A. Jones 
Mrs. Arthur Kennedy 


Mrs. James B. Liberman 
Mrs. Shelton E. Martin 


Maurice Meyer, Jr. 
Edward Moose 


Mrs. Chester T. Reed 
(rs. George E. Roosevelt 
Alexander Schmidt 

Mrs. Jay Stillman 
William Stoddard 

Robert E. Waterman 
William P. Willetts 


Annual 


Bertram J. Black 
Andrew Burr, Jr. 


Mrs. Thora Ronalds McElroy 


Mrs. Charles W. Nichols, Jr. 


Peter Deger 

Mrs. Margaret Devane 
Owen Godwin 

Paul C. Guthreil 
George Habergritz 
Seymour Horowitz 
Leonard Kantor 

Miss Elizabeth King 
Mrs. Gilbert B. Lamb 
Mrs. Clifford J. Nuhn 
Albert J. Rosado 
Robert L. Silver 


Mrs. William R. K. Taylor 


Louis C. Watjen 
Georg Zappler 
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Photographs by SAM DUNTON 


There is more than meets the eye in this photograph of 
CANDY, our young Asiatic Elephant. This little scene 
represents a Major Triumph of Man over Animal. 
Candy came to us from Siam three years ago last Au- 
gust 21—a plump 752-pounder, about a year old, gentle, 
friendly ... and stubborn. We expected to use her as 
a riding animal, to carry children on her back, as soon 
as she was old enough. Training was delayed until 
nearer riding age, but about a year ago housekeeping 
necessities compelled us to double up animals to make 
more space in the Elephant House, and Candy began to 
share a stall with Pinky, one of our African Elephants. 
They became warmly attached to each other and Candy 
has lost much of the docility and reliance on her keepers 
that we were counting on to make her training unevent- 
ful. Even to get on her back (while she munches 
extra rations of potatoes) is a kind of moral victory. 
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Lizards don’t fly, but there are so-called FLYING LIZARDS, 
just the same, and in late August we received nine of the 
curious little creatures from Singapore. They came from Dr. 
Beebe, who remembered their common occurrence when he was 
working in that area almost half a century ago and promised 
hat on his present return trip he would ship a boxful to our 
Aeptile collection. Actually they are gliding lizards, but the 
name Flying Lizard is generally used. They hunt their food 
sf insects on the branches of trees and have the ability to 
pread a wide flap of skin on either side of the body and 
lide outward and downward for distances of many feet. These 
pictures show one specimen (which was captured when it 
slided into Dr. Beebe’s bathroom) at rest on the branch of a 
ree, and another “‘flying” downward from a table to the floor. 


Never having had an EMPEROR PENGUIN before, we won- 
dered how they went about getting into their swimming pool 
in the Penguin House. The pictures below make it clear. An 
Emperor simply makes a belly-whopper dive and the resulting 
splash generally blanks out the glass front of the pool for 
several minutes. Our two Emperors came on April 29 and 
weighed 52 and 63 pounds respectively. On a diet that has 
varied between 4 and 6 pounds of mackerel a day they have 
picked up weight astonishingly and now weigh 86 and 80 
pounds respectively. They still have to be fed by hand. At 
first they were hesitant about going into the pool and a quick 
dip, in and out, was all they permitted themselves. Now they 
are diving and swimming in the pool several times each day. 


The luck of our Reptile Department is rapidly taking 
on aspects of the phenomenal. Among the visitors who 
daily come to the Administration Building and ask for 
various Curators was a young man named Peter Beard, of 
New York See who said he had a snake he would like 
to present. Oliver took one look and exclaimed: 
“Langaha! ae did you get it?” It seems that Mr. 
Beard has been trav eling i in Africa and Madagascar with 
a professional photographer and on the aie pursuing 
his hobby of herpetology. While chasing a lizard down 
a jungle trail in Madagascar, he came upon a small, gray 


Most MOUSE OPOSSUMS live out their 
natural lives in the tropical American for- 
ests, hunting by night for moths, beetles 
and other insects and probably quite fre- 
quently venturing into banana’ plantations 
to raid the stems of ripening fruit. In 
evitably a good many of them come north 
in banana ” shipments and are discovered 
when they reach the retail outlets. This 
mother and two babies (now on exhibition 
in the Small Mammal House) escaped de- 
tection in the banana warehouse and a re- 
tail grocery and were not discovered until 
the stripped stalk of their banana home was 
on its way to a city dump. The Sanitation 
Department truck driver carried the { family 
to a bar as a great curiosity. Eventually a 
police oflicer feok over and transferred the 
waits to the A.S.P.C.A. refuge, which in 

turn passed little Marmosa mexicana on to 
us. Practically all our Mouse Opossums in 
recent years have come to us through some 
such agency, and we rely on these ae ina 
Rnranzas? just as we rely on the fall migra- 
tion for our Ruby- throated I lummingbirds. 
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snake in the path, and scooped it up. Close examination 
showed that it had a very curious serrated structure as 
a nose, and Mr. Beard had never encountered such a 
snake before. He took it to the Museum of the Scien- 
tific Mission in Tananarive, and after much searching 
in teference books someone identified it as one of the 
four species of LANGAHA — a snake that is excessively 
rare. Nothing at all is known about its habits in the 
wild. Its mabttled gray coloration is excellent camou- 
flage against bark, Pana its peculiarly developed nose 
may ke: further camouflage w hen it is stalking its prey. 


Fifty- eight years ago the largest and most 
massive of all the elk in the United States 
was named scientifically as Cervus cana- 
densis roosevelti in honor of Theodore 
Roosevelt, at that time Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. ROOSEVELT ELK are found 
only in a few restricted areas on the west 
coast of America, and in California they 
exist only in the Madison Grant Forest, 
a 1,600-acre redwood tract in Humboldt 
County. Now we have received a 90-pound 
female calf, the first example of this sub- 
species we have ever exhibited. It came to 
us through the efforts of DeForest Grant, a 
trustee of the Zoological Society, and 
the agency of the Gaui. Division of 
Beiches and Parks and the Department of 
Fish and Game. At next spring’s calving 
we hope to get a bull calf and eventually to 
establish a iherd in the Zoological Park. 
The young female is happily adjusted to 
life in the ‘large White-tail Deer enclosure. 


One Friday morning in late August our Curator of Reptiles 
spent fifteen minutes with a missionary telling him how to 
pack and ship a GIANT FROG in case he ever managed to 
collect one in the Cameroons or French West Africa. “It’s a 
long shot, but he might run across that frog and I'd surely like 
to hove one,” was Curator Oliver’s comment afterward. On the 
following Monday morning, by pure coincidence, the Giant 
Frog ale turn up in New Vous an animal importer telephoned 
ee offered us the second specimen ever exhibited in 
United States. Not only is it the largest frog in the world; 

is one of the rarest. Ours w eighed 5 pounds and was 26 eee 
long. It was so emaciated that we had few hopes of keeping it 
alive and it did, indeed, die five days later. Some day, perhaps 
through the missionary, we will receive a healthier specimen. 


The RIBBON-TAILED BIRD OF PARADISE is 


a great and 


beautiful rarity, never more impressive than when its ce 

tral pair of tail feathers is at its full length of 30 inches 
and is still black-tipped. Usually within a week of full 
development, the bird somehow manages to 
black terminal area — as it did after 


break off th 
this picture was made. 
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In the last issue of this magazine we announced with an 
ill-concealed pride that one of our KING PENGUINS was 
incubating an egg and that it should hatch around Au- 
gust 15. This is the sad sequel. When nothing had hap- 
pened by August 17, we took the egg away from the in- 
cubating bird (Left) and examined it. It was cracked — 


badly cracked. A minute and careful examination indicated 
that the egg had been fertile, all right, and that the embryo 
had started to develop. The shell was cracked accidentally 
probably within the first two weeks. The picture at the 
left shows how a fold of skin envelopes and covers the egg, 
which is carried on the penguin’s feet for about 52 days. 


Feeding time in the Animal Nursery is a catch-as- 
catch-can proposition. The CHINESE WATER DEER 
at the extreme left insists on taking its bottle lying in 
Keeper Helen Martini’s lap; the ARABIAN GAZELLE 
in the center is equally insistent on taking its bottle 
standing up at feeding time. Both the young animals 
are semi-orphans being reared in the Nursery because 
at birth they were too weak to remain with their own 
mothers. The picture below shows Mrs. Martini’s 
technique for getting the Gazelle to stand still for 
its daily grooming. She holds a bottle of milk just 


out of reach and it waits expectantly for its reward. 


The Riddle of the R1 


(Photograph by Margaret Hogaboom) 


dley 


By ARCHIE CARR 


Professor of Biology, University of Florida 


Dr. Archie Carr is one of the foremost turtle 
experts of the United States and for eighteen 
years he has puzzled over the genesis of the sea 
turtle commonly known as the Ridley. Some of 
his herpetological associates, indeed, aver that the 
Ridley has become an obsession with him, and 
delight in proposing ingenious explanations of 
the origin of the creature. Nothing, however, 
equals the ingenuity of the Ridley itself, for its 
method of generation and even its place of origin 
have eluded not only Dr. Carr for eighteen years, 
but professional turtle hunters for far longer than 
that. 


Dr. Carr is Professor of Biology at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. “The Riddle of the Ridley” is a 
condensed chapter from his forthcoming book, 
“The Windward Road,” to be published by 
Knopf early in 1956.! 


' Reprinted from THe Winpwarb Roap by Archie Carr by permis- 
sion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1955 by Archie Carr, 
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HE TWELVE-FOOT POLE flew a high are and 

struck true over the skidding shadow. 

It plunged quarter-down and_ stopped 
short against the hard shell of the turtle. Then 
it fell free and floated to the top. 

“Missed him,” I said. I should have known 
better. It was Jonah Thompson who threw the 
ron. 

But how does anyone hit a target like that? 
The bow of the little launch was bucking and 
shying in a cross-channel chop. A gusty breeze 
kept throwing the surface of the bay into crowds 
of tight wrinkles that raced by and shot back the 
light in confused reflections. The water was 
milky white to start with, and the turtle was 
thirty feet out and a yard down and dodging like 
a rabbit. It was like trying to hit a scared pig 
from the bed of a truck lurching across a plowed 
field. Only the pig would be out in plain view, 
while the turtle was a dim blur in the water. 


“He's carrying the iron,” Jonah said. Then I 
saw the line snaking out of the bucket in the bow. 

“How do you do it?” I said. 

“I’m sixty-five and I started early. It’s worse 
with green turtles; they run like a seagull, ‘This 
here’s a ridley.” 

He clawed in the pole with a boat hook. He 
took up the smoothly paying line and slowly 
closed both hands on it. The tension pulled us 
around a few points, and then a flipper broke 
water fifty feet out in front. Very carefully Jonah 
began to take in line, and the boat and the sur- 
faced turtle drew together. When the gap closed 
he handed the tight line to his boy and deftly 
dropped a loop of rope over one of the flailing 


ley. That was how the great ridley mystery began 
for me. 

It is the sea that holds the great mysteries. 
There is still much to be learned in the land, to 
be sure, but it is the third dimension of the oceans 
that hides the answers to broad elemental prob- 
lems of natural history. Somewhere out there 
young salmon lose themselves, and the Pribilof 
seals go there when they leave the rocks where 
they were born, Through chance concordance of 
cryptic forces, the Red Tide brews up and spo- 
radically drifts in to the rich littoral of Florida, 
killing thousands of fishes, sending the tourists 
scurrying to flee the stink, and then sweeping 
away again, unchecked and uncomprehended. 
As long as man has had the wit to wonder, he 


dleys ought to like this beach at Tortuguero on 
e Caribbean coast of Costa Rica, but they don’t 
bst there. (Below) An Atlantic Ridley, caught in 
e Hudson, sleeps on the bottom of its aquarium. 


must have puzzled over the new eels in his pas- 
ture pond; and being told they come from the 
sea where their parents went to spawn them is 
as preposterous as some theory of astrophysics. 


flippers. Then he heaved, and the turtle slid 
over the gunwale and fell back-down on deck, 
where it scraped and thrashed for purchase on 
the smooth planks. 

“Stay clear of him,” Jonah said. “He's mad. 
Ridleys is always mad.” 

I poked a rope end at the turtle’s face. It seized 
the knot and crunched and then flew into a long 
frenzy of flopping and pounding about the deck. 

“You can’t keep a ridley on its back. Only a 
few hours. They're crazy. They break their 
hearts.” 

That was how I got to know the Atlantic Rid- 


When J. L. B. Smith found a ccelacanth fish 
fifteen years ago, it was a living fossil, as stirring 
a discovery to a biologist, and quite as great a 
probing of the past, as finding a dinosaur would 
be. Who can trace the way of the great blue 
marlin or of Rhineodon, the whale shark, or tell 
anything worth hearing about the oarfish or the 
giant squid, or even say for sure where the 
homely mullet spawns its millions or where the 
gleaming hordes of tarpon come from? 

And who can tell what the ridley is? 

It was eighteen years ago when Jonah ‘Thomp- 
son pulled in that first ridley out at Sand Key in 
Florida Bay. I was there because of a letter from 
my friend Stew Springer, who is a gifted natural- 
ist, versed in all sorts of seacraft. He was running 
a shark fishery at Islamorada on the upper Florida 
Keys at the time. He wrote to me to complain 
about a kind of turtle his fishermen brought in 
for shark bait. It was an evil-natured turtle, he 
said, flat and gray, with a big head and short, 
broad shell. Unlike the docile greens, which lie 
for weeks back-down on a ship’s deck, or the for- 
midable but philosophic loggerheads, this species 
made an unrestful, even dangerous, boatfellow. 
It snapped and fought, Stew said, from the mo- 
ment it fell over the gunwhale, biting the air and 
slapping its feet till it burned itself out from rage 
and frustration. The people on the keys called it 
ridley, and Stew said he could not even find the 
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name — much less any information on it — in any 
of the books. 

Neither could I. From the description I de- 
cided that Stew must be talking about a species 
that was first described some sixty years ago as 
Lepidochelys kempi, the specific name being 
taken from that of Richard Kemp of Key West, 
who sent the type specimen to Samuel Garman 
at the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Har- 
vard. Practically nothing was known about the 
natural history of Kemp's turtle. Most people 
were unable to distinguish it from the loggerhead, 
and many even doubted that there really was 
such a thing. A scattering of herpetologists had 
published records if its occurrence or comments 
on its osteology, but the great majority of reptile 
students had never even seen one and the general 
attitude was that Kemp’s turtle was a somehow 
inferior, if not altogether spurious form, not 
But Stew had a dif- 
ferent opinion, and I had great respect for his 


worthy of scholarly sweat. 


perspicacity; | decided to go down and see his 
hotheaded sea turtle in the flesh. I suppose that 
one reason for my steadfast affection for ridleys 
is the memory of that trip to the Keys. 

* * % 

Jonah Thompson could handle an iron better 
than any man of any color I ever saw. He knew 
weather and water and fish and, what was most 
important of all, he knew turtles. 

And so, when he contemplated the irate ridley 
he had just pulled up on deck and said: 
say these ridleys is crossbreeds,” 


“Some 
I took notice and 
urged him on. 

“We don't know where they lay,” he said. 
“All the rest come up on the beaches one time 
or other, but you never see the ridleys there. We 
all say they are made when a loggerhead pairs 
with a green,” 

It bothered me that the ridley should be such 
a distinctive and original- looking creature, with 
his traits his own and nothing about him that 
seemed intermediate between the other species. 
A mule is cleé uly a mixture of the ass that sired 
him and the mare that bore him, but a ridley is 
his own kind of animal. I nodded over Jonah 
Thompson's theory, but I resolved then to get the 
straight of it somehow. 

As I said, that was a long time ago, and | have 
made very little progress. Indeed, the ridley mys- 
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tery has grown rather than shrunk, and | am 
farther from a solution than I seemed then. The 
answer is so elusive that I have come to regard 
the ridley as the most mysterious air-breathing 
animal in North America. 

First of all, there is the unimportant but vexing 
question of the creature’s name. Ridley! What 
kind of name is it anyway, and where did it come 
from? I've traced it all along the coast from 
Fernandina to Key West and out to Pensacola 
and people only look vague or grieved when I 
ask about the name. To most people it’s like ask- 
ing why they call a mackerel a mackerel, or a dog 
a dog. Once in a while | run into somebody who 
“bastard” 
in reference to its supposed hybrid 


knows the ridley as “mulatto” or 
“mule-turtle,” 
origin; but most places the name is ridley, and 
not a soul knows why. Maybe one out of a couple 
of dozen fishermen pronounce it “ridler”; and it 
may be that this form represents an earlier stage 
in the etymology of the term, but it seems impos- 
sible to confirm this. Anyway, compared to other 
things we don’t know about the ridley, the 
question of its name is a bagatelle; and our ignor- 
ance here is exasperating, but not necessarily 
demoralizing. 

A more unsettling eccentricity is the animal's 
range — the territory in which it has been found 
All the other sea turtles — trunkback, 
green, loggerhead, and hawksbill — occupy pretty 


to occur. 


much the same area, each being found in the 
Atlantic, the Caribbean, the Pacific, and the 
Indian Ocean. while the representa- 
tive of each of these species in the Indo-Pacific 
is isolated by land or by great expanses of cold 
water from its counterpart in the Atlantic-Carib- 
bean, the populations are remarkably similar. In 
fact, if you go to Colon, on the Caribbean side of 
Panama, and catch a green turtle, haul him across 


Moreover, 


the Isthmus to Panama City, and compare him 
point for point with a green from the Pacific, you 
have to look very ae indeed to see any differ- 
ence at all. It is the same with a great number of 
other marine animals, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, on the two sides of the Isthmus: they 
are separated by thousands of miles of alien ter- 
ritory but they nevertheless show very little of 
the divergence that such isolation usually brings. 
This is especially striking when you consider hat 
the emergence of the ee that cut off the 


Caribbean animals from their eastern Pacific kin 
took place at least thirty million years ago. 

The ridley partly fits Ane pattern; that j is, there 
is an Atlantic ridley and a very similar one in the 
eastern Pacific. ‘hey are numerous only in the 
warmer parts of their ranges, and are apparently 
not in contact around the tips of either Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, except perhaps 
as occasional, current-borne flotsam. But here the 
orthodoxy of the ridley stops. For some utterly un- 
accountable reason it is not found in the Bahamas 
or Bermuda, where all the rest are, or have been, 
abundant; and most peculiar of all, it is absent 
from the Caribbean. 

It is not a simple matter to get a clear picture 
of the range of the ridley. 
and catch sea turtles on an afternoon collecting 


You don’t just go out 
J Cc 


trip, and there are no really good sea-turtle col- 
lections in any of the world’s museums. 
Counting specimens | have begged or bought 
from fishermen or seen being butchered in fish 
houses, and the collections of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the British Museum, | have 
managed to look at about a hundred ridleys in 
eighteen years. Add to what these show the 
small amount of information that has been pub- 
lished and the carefully sifted oral reports of fish- 
ermen, and there is still not a great deal to work 
with. But it is enough to give the outlines of the 
ridley story, and to show that it is a strange one. 
There are two centers of abundance of ridleys: 
the Gulf coast of Florida from the Suwannee 
Delta to Florida Bay and the east coast from 
about St. Augustine to Melbourne. On the east 
coast, ridleys are best known by trawlers who 
work some distance off shore, perhaps indicating 
that even this far south the animals are being 
swept northward by the Florida Current — the 
headwaters of the Gulf Stream. I know a fisher- 
man at Canaveral who claims to have caught a 
thousand ridleys during twenty years of fishing 
there. On the Gulf coast they are taken along 
with the green turtles that support the small 
turtle fisheries there, and are frequently sold with 
the greens to buyers who never know the differ- 
ence. They are caught in nets set across small 
channels among ae flats, and like the young 
greens, they appear to be at home there. A single 
setting of a net will sometimes yield two or Dice 


of each species, while 
never taken. 

Outside of Florida, ridleys occur all along the 
Gulf coast to Texas. At the Mexican border our 
information peters out; nobody knows what hap- 
pens to the range of the ridley from there on. 
The few published articles on Mexican sea 
turtles mention the other four kinds, but not the 
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ridley. On the Atlantic coast it seems to me that 
the distribution of the ridley is no true “range” 
in the zoo-geographic sense — an expanse of ter- 
ritory that an animal occupies or voluntarily 
moves across — but is a one-way, passive dispersal 
by the Florida Current and the Gulf Stream; an 
exodus with no return. Expatriate ridleys drift 
with the current with little more control over 
their ultimate fate than the plankton there. The 
ones near the edges may be able to move out into 
the coastal waters, reach shore and live there 
more or less conveniently; but those deep within 
Where the Florida Current 
picks up its supply of ridley is not known, for 
reasons that I shall reveal presently; but there 
can be little doubt that it is the northward sweep 


the stream go on. 
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of the current just off the eastern shore that ac- 
counts for the occurrence in North Carolina and 
New York Harbor and Martha’s Vineyard. Little 
as we know about ridleys, we can be sure they are 
not born in those places. ‘They are carried there. 

And they do not stop in Massachusetts. ‘The 
How 


they are amusing themselves all ate time is hard 


Gulf Stream goes on, and they go with it. 


to say, but they ae the great global drift out into 
the cold North Atlantic, where it travels its new 
easterly course at a reduced speed but glides on 
over the tail of the Grand Banks, pushes aside the 
arctic icebergs, and splits at last against western 
Europe, making it barely possible for human be- 
ings to stand the English climate, and stranding 
ridleys on such shores as Ireland, Cornwall, the 
Scilly Isles, southern France, and the Azores. 
The range of the ridley, thus, is not an expanse 
of ocean or a strip of shore. Mostly it is the Gulf 
Stream. Ridleys are part of a vast planetary swirl 
that starts when the equatorial current and the 
easterly trades push water through the Yucatan 
Channel and pile it up in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The surface there rises six to eighteeen inches 
higher than the Atlantic level and breeds the 
head that drives warm water clockwise around 
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the eastern Gulf and nozzles it out through the 
Straits of Florida as the Florida Current. This 
soon meets the Antilles Current, and the two 
now form the “Gulf Stream” in the new strict 
sense, and this moves northward with an initial 
speed of about three knots. Somewhere along the 
line ridleys are fed into this system, to drift dow n- 
stream to England through three thousand slow 
miles. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that 
ridleys are of common occurrence in Europe. I 
recently looked at six English ridleys in the col- 
lection of the British Meceucs which is the best 
sea-turtle collection in the world, and those six 
represent all the European specimens in that mu- 
seum. They may represent half of all the English 
ridleys that have fallen into the hands of natural- 
ists. Ridleys, and sea turtles of all kinds, are very 
rare in European waters. But even so, 1 wonder 
how many ridleys had to begin the voyage in 
America for each of the six that lodged at last in 
the British Museum! 

Two features of the British waifs must be of 
some sort of significance in the cryptic life history 
of the animal: they are all small —none over 
eight inches long and one only four —and they 
have all washed up during the months from Oc- 
tober to December. I suppose the small size 
merely means that baby turtles are swept away 
more easily than big ones; but the meaning of the 
seasonal occurrence of the strandings is unex- 
plained. 

If we suppose that the point of injection of 
ridleys into the Gulf Stream system is somewhere 
about the tip of the Florida peninsula — and the 
slim evidence that seems to support this assump- 
tion will come out shortly —then the trip. to 
Europe might take as much as a year or even 
more. It seems unlikely that even a turtle could 
survive this period with no food at all. So, even 
though the ridley is characteristically a bottom 
eer —a crusher of crabs and mollusks — we 
must conclude that it finds some sort of fare in 
the Gulf Stream. 

It must have occurred to you some time back 
that the sensible way to go about finding out 
where ridleys get into the Gulf Stream would be 
to locate the beaches where the young hatch out. 
That makes sense, certainly. The only trouble 
is, the beaches can’t be found. 
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In fact, I can’t find any evidence that ridleys 
breed at all; by any of the accepted methods. I 
am still just about where Jonah Thompson’s 
folk theory left me. As far as I can determine, 
nobody ever saw a pair of ridleys courting or 
copulating. People are constantly catching and 
butchering sea turtles and looking about fase 
them for eggs, but no female ridley has ever 
turned up pregnant — not even with the bead- 
like, yellow eggs that other female turtles carry 
for most of every year. No ridley has ever been 
seen on a nesting beach, and no hatchling has 
been found. The smallest ridley known is a four- 
inch specimen that washed up in England. This 
one was at least several months old. A newly 
hatched one should be little more than an inch 
long, because the loggerhead, a turtle two or three 
times the size of the ridley at maturity, is only 
slightly more than an inch long at birth. Not 
only that, all hatchling turtles have a soft umbili- 
cal scar, marking the place where they were at- 
tached to the ale in the egg; and at the tip of the 
snout there is a sharp spine called an egg tooth 
that the little turtle uses in freeing itself from the 
shell. Turtles retain these signs of infancy for 
several weeks after hatching. No little ridley has 
ever been seen with them. 

When Kemp sent the ridley to Harvard in 
1880 he said: “We know that they come out on 
the beach to lay in the months of December, 
January and February, but cannot tell how often 
or how many eggs.” I don’t think he knew any 
such thing. When I made my first visit to Spring- 
ers shark camp on the keys, | went armed with 
this observation; and since it seemed a _ bizarre 
reversal of the usual nesting schedule, I went to 
some effort to authenticate it. I had no success at 
all. I talked with people who knew ridleys all 
the way from Homestead to Key West and none 
had ever heard of a turtle nesting in the winter- 
time or had seen a ridley nest or egg or baby at 
any time. Since then I have heard the same story 
from something over 160 of the most knowledge- 
able fishermen I could find between Cape Hat- 
teras and the mouth of the Mississippi. I have 
dissected every mature ridley I could get and 
have cross-questioned the men who slaughter 
turtles for the market, and I have begun to feel 
the real weight of the enigma. 

When the turtlers and fishermen are pressed to 


account for the facts of the case, they tell three 
different stories. Most of them agree with Jonah 
Thompson that the creature does no breeding 
on its own but is produced when two other spe- 
cies hybridize. The comment of an old pod at 
St. Lucie Inlet was the sort of thing you hear: 

“This yer ridley don’t raise. He’s a bastard, a 
crossbreed you get when a loggerhead mounts a 
green — and a loggerhead will mount anything 
down to a stick of wood when he’s in season. This 
yer ridley don’t have no young ‘uns. He’s at the 
end of the line, like a mule.” 

A minority among the people I talk to say that 
ridleys breed all right — bound to; everything 
does; but they do it somewhere ‘way off, outside 
our field of responsibility. On some remote shore 
of the Caribbean, maybe, where they have yet to 
be observed by sapient man. Sapient gringo, 
anyway. 

This kind of talk used to reassure me. It was 
something to fall back on when the thought of a 
parentless, childless animal weighed me down. 
It was no disgrace not knowing where the brute 


ATLANTIC LEATHERBACK TURTLE 
Dermochelys coriacea coriacea 


ATLANTIC RIDLEY TURTLE 
Lepidochelys olivacea kempi 


ATLANTIC LOGGERHEAD TURTLE 


Caretta caretta caretta 
(Photograph from Zoological Society of Philadelphia) 


ATLANTIC GREEN TURTLE 
Chelonia mydas mydas 


ATLANTIC HAWKSBILL TURTLE 
Eretmochelys imbricata imbricata 
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bred if it happened in some far corner of the 
Caribbean. The Caribbean is a big place, and | 
knew its shore only in a couple of spots. Ridleys 
were unknown in those spots, but this proved 
nothing at all. 

Imagine my state of mind, then, when I had 
completed a carefully spaced series of visits all 
the way around the Caribbean and had found 
no sign either of ridleys or of people who knew 
them, anywhere in a dozen countries and islands. 
L went out with turtle-hunters and looked at 
turtles in crawls, and at shells on trash heaps, and 
at stuffed turtles on museum shelves. I walked 
some of the finest turtle beaches in the hemi- 
sphere. I saw a lot of things, but no ridleys. 
Everywhere I went the people knew four kinds 
of sea turtles, and none of them was the ridley. 

This was a body blow. It threw the whole 
problem back into the Gulf of Mexico — into my 
lap. My ignorance became embarrassing again. 

The third explanation I commonly hear is the 
opinion of a still smaller group that the ridley is 
out there each June laying, along with the other 
species, in the same places and at the same time. 
| have heard this seriously proposed by respon- 
sible parties five times. That is, five times people 
named definite stretches of beach on which they 
believed ridleys laid. Four of these stories fizzled 
out under cross-questioning, proving to have been 
based either on pure hearsay or on erroneous 
identification of the turtle involved. In one case 
only, the battering system of interrogation | have 
developed through the years was unable to find 
the weakness in a man’s claim that he had seen a 
ridley lay on a certain beach; and we parted at 
deadlock — he clinging to his memory of one lone 
ridley in moonlight twenty-five years old, and I 
sure without any proof at all that he was off his 
rocker, 

I will admit that there is a slight possibility 
that each June ridleys lumber up at first full 
moon and dig their nests on the shoulders of State 
Road AlA, like the loggerheads; but I rest no 
easier for it. 

That, then, is the riddle of the ridley: a big, 
edible shore-water beast, abundant and_ well 
known to everybody along the east-Gulf littoral 
and around the tip of Florida, is swept up the 
Atlantic coast by the Florida Current and the 
Gulf Stream, through some whimsey 
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crossing to the eastern side of the current and 
being unknown in the Bahamas and in Bermuda. 
The drifting migrants trickle out of the stream 
into coastal waters as far north as Massachusetts, 
straggle across to Europe, and very rarely stick 
with the deflected drift as far as the Azores and 
probably farther. Nowhere in this vast territory 
has any hint of reproductive activity been seen. 
What do you make of it? I used to think the 
solution would one day fall into my lap, but I 
believe this no longer. It will have to be worked 
for, and the campaign will require drive and 
imagination and patience. It will probably re- 
solve itself into a systematic ransacking of ideas 
and places on a purely trial-and-error basis. It 
will not be settled on week-end field trips, and 
there is nothing to take into the laboratory. ‘The 
solution will very likely turn out to be absurdly 
simple and obvious, once we get hold of it; but 
meantime it is a tough and nagging mystery. 
While waiting for something else to happen, it 
is interesting, if not really profitable, to take 
stock of the information at hand and see what 
can be done with it. Most of the laws of science, 
as we call them, have started out as theories: and 
theories are just fiements of a disciplined imagina- 
tion —until they can be proved. The scientific 
way to formulate a theory is to examine every 
possible explanation for your facts that presents 


itself, however outrageous it may seem at the 


time. Some of the craziest notions turn out to 
be the best. 

In the case of the ridley mystery, then, we 
have to weigh without bias all the trial solutions 


at hand, whether conceived by unlettered men- 
haden hands or by sadistic colleagues, or by my 
own troubled mind. We must list these and 
evaluate each in its turn and then make an ob- 
jective choice; and this will then be the current, 
tentative answer to the riddle of the ridleys. It 
will probably be wrong, but it will be the best 
we can do. 

Of all the explanations that suggest them- 
selves, the simplest is that the ridley just doesn’t 
reproduce, but arises by spontaneous generation. 
This is the most direct answer, in view of what 
we know, and in olden times it would have been 
accepted as the only reasonable solution. But 
nowadays biologists are pretty insistent that 
everything alive must have at least one parent, 
and this sets limits to our imagination. 

As a variant of the above, we might toy with 
this idea, which has been suggested to me inde- 
pendently by several acquaintances, some of 


@ Its eyes water copiously while the 
eggs are dropping into the nest, and 
the head lies prone against the sand. 


Like other sea turtles, the Pacific Ridley 
simply covers her nest and returns to 
the sea. Presumably the Atlantic Ridley 
does the same thing. But where? > 


(Photographs by Margaret Hogaboom) 


whom at least are perfectly sane. May not the 
ridley once have been able to reproduce its kind, 
but have suddenly lost the ability — have become 
sterile through some sudden racial mishap? In 
such a case, the ridleys we see today would be 
the last members of a line on its way toward ex- 
‘tinction. It is hard to put your finger on the de- 
fect in this effort, but it seems a bit fey and ir- 
responsible. Quite frankly, I get no real comfort 
out of the notion and mention it at all only to be 
scientific. 

We just about have to start from the assump- 
tion that the animal breeds — somehow, some- 
where. It must be, then, that it is the place or the 
manner of the breeding that bewilders. ‘There 
must be something about where or how little 
ridleys come about that it is just a bit beyond the 
scope of our imagining. 

Maybe, for instance, this turtle lays no eggs, 
but bears its young alive, on the high seas, as a 
sea snake does. It is certainly conceivable, and it 
excuses our failure to find nests and eggs ashore. 
But don’t forget the lack of pregnant females. 
You have to get just as pregnant to bear live 
young as to lay eggs. And not only that, an egg- 
less turtle is too far out of character. ‘Turtles are 
unwaveringly conservative. A live-bearing turtle 
would be almost as exciting as an egg-laying dog. 
No matter where they live — on dry land, in fresh 
water, or in the sea — all known turtles inflexibly 
dig holes and lay white-shelled eggs in them; and 
they have been doing this since the Cretaceous. 

Suppose, then, that the ridley abides by the 
conventions of its kind and lays eggs, but lays 
them in the water — lays buoyant eggs so far 
from land that the young stop being young before 
we ever get to see them. If the laying place is 
very far away, maybe it takes the females a long 
time to get there, and we see them only when 
they are not carrying eggs. This is a variation of 
the preceding theory and a slight improvement 
on it, but is unacceptable on the same grounds. 
It just seems like too much of an innovation for 
a turtle suddenly to make, after fifty million 
years of making hardly any innovations at all. 
Besides, prolonged wetting with salt water kills 
the embryos in the eggs of other reptiles and other 
sea turtles, and we would have to propose a 
brand-new and very ingenious kind of egg for our 
theoretical pelagic ridley. 
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Perhaps, instead of a strange way of breeding, 
it is a strange time of breeding that has thrown 
us off. Maybe the laying season is very short or 
very oddly scheduled and restricted in time. 
Maybe they lay only on New Year's Eve or 
Twelfth Night, or on the shortest night or cold- 
est night of the year. All the other Atlantic sea 
turtles have a laying season of several weeks in 
late spring and early summer; but the ridley may 
lay in midwinter when turtlehunters are doing 
something else. Why not? Well, mainly because 
it again brings us up against the failure of the 
females to turn up pregnant. And not only that, 
even in the dead of winter there is trafhe on most 
Florida beaches — people driving, hotrodding, 
surf fishing, courting, catching coquinas, even 
swimming. It is impossible to believe that winter 
turtle tracks, or tracks laid at any time however 
unlikely, could simply have escaped notice. ‘This 
was Kemp’s theory, you remember, but I think 
he was just repeating idle talk. 

Next we might try the possibility that the rid- 
leys in the United States originate somewhere 
else and either migrate into the Gulf of Mexico 
or are carried there by currents. This looks good 
at first, because there are the currents to do the 
job — currents that could, and almost surely do, 
bring ridleys clear across the Atlantic from Africa 
to the Antilles and very probably into the Gulf 
of Mexico. But if you look closely at the foreign 
ridley colonies that could lose turtles into these 
currents, you see that the ridley population in 
the Gulf could not possibly be derived this way. 
In the first place the Gulf form is too abundant 
to qualify as an accumulation of accidental 
waifs; and even more conclusive, there is a simple 
but constant difference between the ridleys in 
the Gulf and those in West Africa and on the 
Pacific coast of South America, which are the 
only stocks adjacent to the currents that bring 
foreign drift into Florida waters. All extra-Florid- 
ian ridleys everywhere in the world have two to 
six more scales in the upper shell than our Gulf 
ridley does. If we suppose that all those in the 
Gulf were brought in by the Equatorial Current, 
then we have to believe that each of them stopped 
over somewhere along the way and had its shell 
remodeled. It is possible that an occasional Gulf 
ridley does come into American waters on the 
Equatorial Current; but if so it is surely one 


that began its voyage three years before when it 
was swept away by the Florida Current and 
survived the world-wide circuit to return at last 
to its native waters. Any African ridley that 
turned up in the Gulf would be easily recognized 
as such. ‘There is, thus, little point in looking to 
the ocean currents for a solution to the puzzle. 

Why not just take it easy and accept the popu- 
lar notion that the ridley is a hybrid after all, and, 
like many hybrids, sterile? This is what most of 
the fishermen and turtlehunters believe, as I 
have said, and you can even read it in the River- 
side Natural History. Mostly the responsibility 
for furnishing us with ridleys is laid to a logger- 
head father and a green-turtle mother, but some- 
times you hear the sexes switched. A few say the 
mésalliance involves a loggerhead and a hawks- 
bill, and rarely you may be told that it is a hawks- 
bill and a green. 

This is where the pressure is, and where my 
skepticism has lost me friends and made me out, 
in the eyes of men I respected, a plain damn fool. 
Nearly everything we know, and everything we 
don’t know, about this animal makes it easy to 
say it is a half-breed, with no more personal con- 
tinuity than a medieval choirboy, or a mule. 

As I have said before, there are also ridleys in 
the Pacific. And in the Pacific the males chase 
the females about, and catch them, and they 
mate, and the females go ashore and dig holes in 
the sand and lay round, white eggs in them. ‘The 
eggs hatch and release baby ridleys with egg 
teeth and umbilical scars, like any other new 
turtle. 

Now, what earthly sense would it make for the 
ridley to be a hybrid in one part of his range and 
a separate species in another — to do his own 
breeding at Acapulco but rely on other kinds of 
turtles to do it for him at Tampa? It is a distress- 
ing thought. In fact, it is untenable. 

As I have pointed out, the Atlantic and Pacific 
ridleys are separated by a great deal of territory 
and are not exactly alike. But they are very nearly 
alike, and far more like each other than like any 
other kind of turtle. In fact, the only differences 
I have been able to make out are the extra scales 
in the shell of the Pacific form and sometimes a 
slightly greener color; and maybe a few trifling 
disparities in proportions. Certainly nothing that 
would lead a person with bat brains to believe 


that a ridley begot one of them and a loggerhead 
the other. 

The problem would be simple if we didn’t 
know about the Pacific ridley. My friends around 
the fish houses don’t know about the Pacific 
ridley. ‘They are at peace. | am not. It’s what a 
Ph.D. in biology gets you... . The ridley breeds, - 
like anybody else. 

The same objections that make the hybrid 
idea unsatisfactory seem also to throw out the 
possibility that the ridley is some sort of sport — 
an occasional freak occurring among normal off- 
spring of one of the other kinds of turtles, the 
loggerhead, for instance. Here again the almost 
identical Pacific ridley, with its orthodox breeding 
habits, stares us in the face and makes the sport 
theory seem just a shade too easy. It is possible, 
but only very feebly so. 

Now, what can be said to the people who sug- 
gest that the nests have just been overlooked — 
that ridleys nest right along with the other 
turtles, at the same time and in the same places, 
and have simply escaped notice by a person com- 
petent to distinguish between them and the other 
speciesr 

Well, as far as I’m concerned those are fighting 
words. Maybe my own hundreds of hours of un- 
productive beach-walking, and those of my zoo- 
logical friends and correspondents, are not a valid 
test. But how about the lifetimes spent without 
seeing ridleys by professionals like Joe Saklin 
and ‘Tony Lowe and Paco Ortega, and by the 
band of my consultants among the illegal east- 
coast turtle-hunters? These men spend three 
months of every year patrolling the beaches in 
turtle buggies — cut-down cars with oversized 
tires — dodging the far-spaced conservation of- 
ficers and turning turtles by the yearly hundreds. 
They have always done this and they keep doing 
it at growing risk —slowly growing risk — be- 
cause a few commercial bakers have learned what 
Savannah and Charleston housewives always 
knew about the keeping qualities turtle eggs give 
cakes, and will pay fantastic prices for them; and 
because the shoddier jooks and barbecue joints 
along the Dixie Highway like to cut their fifty- 
cent-a-pound hamburger meat with twenty-five- 
cent loggerhead. These men don’t hunt turtles 
for fun. They are tough and practical. I know a 
game warden whom they threw into the sea 
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just to show how tough they are. They know 
their business. They know ridleys and know 
the beaches and what goes on there during the 
long summer nights, and it is wonderful what 
goes on there, but it is not the nesting of ridleys. 
All these men have told me that ridleys never 
come ashore. By not moralizing on their ways, 
I have made friends among these poachers, and 
if a ridley ever comes up on one of the good main- 
land beaches in the turtle season, I bet I hear 
about it within hours. 

But suppose she should not come ashore on one 
of the good turtle beaches. There is a lot of 
coast between Tampico and Beaufort, and there 
are still some unpatrolled, unbathed-on segments 
of shore not even shown as sand on maps. And 
as long as this is true, we can never be sure but 
that we have missed what we were after simply 
because we have not looked in the right place. 
Till every one of the unsearched beaches has 
been walked with ridleys in mind we can never 
be sure they do not nest on some rarely visited 
little island or cluster of keys or short, broken 
strand somewhere on the coast of the southeastern 
United States. 

‘This, I believe, is the theory we must choose. 
It best fits the known facts and introduces the 
fewest wild assumptions. It is distasteful, because 
it proposes the laborious ransacking of every scrap 
of sand along hundreds of miles of coast. It seems 
unlikely, because no other turtle anywhere is so 
fanatically finicky in choosing a breeding ground 
as this explanation would imply. But the ridley 
has shown. its disregard for tradition in other 
ways, remember. In spite of the drawbacks, this 
hypothesis seems the best of the lot. 

So 1 guess we must go looking for a small, 
isolated stretch of shore as the answer to the 
ridley mystery. It must be some improbable place 
right under our noses. Cape Sable may occur to 
you, or Dry ‘Tortugas, but it will not be so easy as 
that. People have been turning turtles on those 
shores for too many years. | believe it can’t be 
any of the good turtle territory on the east coast — 
the strip from Palm Beach up to Melbourne; it is 
too well known, too continuously visited. It is not 
Sanibel or Bonita Beach or Naples, and it almost 
surely is none of the islands along the bend of 
the Panhandle. It barely might be outside 
Florida — one of the Sea Islands of Georgi 
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South Carolina, or some place the Mexicans have 
somehow missed between Vera Cruz and Browns- 
ville. But 1 doubt this; and I doubt that it is any- 
where in all the island chain from Grand Bahama 
to Turks and Caicos. 

As long as we believed the zoologists who kept 
quoting one another about there being ridleys 
in the Caribbean, we could just say, well, hell, 
the ridley must breed down there somewhere. 
But now there’s no comfort there, for me at 
least. In all the poking about that I’m going to 
tell you of in chapters to come, the ridley mystery 
was right there with me. Stirred up as | may seem 
over other matters — over the green turtles I was 
mainly after down there, over the endless odd 
detours and distractions I relate—the one most 
exciting thing I found in all my wandering was 
no ridleys in the Caribbean. 

What remains to be done, then, is slow, piece- 
meal searching. And before I look anywhere else 
I am going back to Florida Bay — to the shallow, 
island-set sea between the cape and the upper 
keys. There are dozens of little islands there like 
Sandy Key, and they have been little visited by 
naturalists with eyes open for ridley sign. The 
shores there are mostly mangrove thickets, where 
no turtle could nest; but in some the mangrove 
fringe is broken by sand; and while the strips of 
beach are short and narrow, they may be all the 
ridley needs. The bay is handy to both the 
Florida Current, which must be the agent that 
feeds the waifs into the Gulf Stream, and to the 
coastal waters of the peninsula of Florida, where 
ridleys are more abundant than anywhere else. It 
is at least possible that the natural secretiveness 
of sea-turtle hatchlings keeps baby ridleys out of 
sight, and that some local, seasonal migration of 
the egg-heavy females hides them from view. All 
this seems unlikely, but it is the most possible 
solution at hand. 

So I guess I should have stayed on there in the 
bay to look for the answer, where Jonah ‘Thomp- 
son threw the iron so long ago. Perhaps all the 
Atlantic ridleys everywhere come from down 
there where the first one was, in the hot, white 
water with the sea cows and bonefish and the 
last crocodiles. Maybe the long questing will 
come full circle there on some first full moon of 


summer, and the riddle of the ridley will end 
where it began. 
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Ecologist Abroad 


Because of its interest in the work of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Nature, the 
Conservation has made it possible for Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Graham, Director of the Plant Technol- 
ogy Division of the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, to attend a meeting of the Ecology Com- 
mission of the I.U.P.N. in London in July. Dr. 
Graham's knowledge of American and European 
problems and practices complemented those of E. 
Max Nicholson, a British member of the commis- 
sion, who was brought to the United States last 
spring with the support of the Foundation. ‘The 
program developed by the commission at the July 
meeting suggests substantial results from these 
international exchanges. 


Teachers’ Handbook 


Mrs. Martha E. Munzer has been engaged by 
the Foundation to produce a Teachers’ Guide for 
high school use throughout the country, addressed 
specifically to teachers of chemistry, biology, 
physics and general science. An advisory and 
editorial committee consisting of Dr. Paul Sears, 
Dr. Paul Brandwein, Dr. Edward Dolder, Albert 
Burke and Dr. Stanley Cain is working with 
Mrs. Munzer and Dr. Brandwein will be co- 
author. Publication is expected in the late spring 
or early summer of 1956. 


Education Survey Completed 


In April of 1953 the Conservation Foundation 
engaged Prof. Charles E. Lively of the University 
of Missouri to make a basic research study which 
would determine both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively the extent to which American Colleges 
and universities are teaching conservation. 

No comprehensive survey of this sort had pre- 
viously been undertaken and consequently there 
was no accurate knowledge on the part of educa- 
tors or others interested in education as to the 


existing status of conservation education. We 
believed that we could not project our own long- 
range education program without knowing what 
was already being done in this field at college 
and university levels. 

Dr. Lively’s study, in which he was assisted by 
Dr. Jack J. Preiss, formerly of Michigan State 
College, has now been completed and is under 
intensive review by members of our staff. It is 
evident that this study (approximately 350 pages 
long) has succeeded in accomplishing the task 
set for it. Arrangements are now being made for 
its publication and distribution. 


Television Program 


Previously mentioned in these notes was the 
fact that our educational films will form part of a 
26-week television program to be produced by 
Thomas Craven, Inc. Other films on the program 
are based on photography by John Storer. Editing 
is virtually completed and we expect an early 
release. 


Radio Series 


The Conservation Foundation and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company are preparing a 13- 
week program of half-hour radio shows on con- 
servation topics. The first show should go on the 
air at the end of October or during the first two 
weeks of November, on a national network basis. 
Later the program will be re-broadcast over edu- 


cational networks. 


Jamaican Studies 


In response to interest expressed in Jamaica, 
Robert G. Snider, Research Director of the Foun- 
dation, spent a week in Jamaica during August 
investigating the possibility of further studies 
bearing on the population-resources problem. A 
plan has now been drawn up to guide possible 
further field studies. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Richard H. Manville Appointed 
Curator of Mammals 

Dr. Richard H. Manville, formerly Associate 
Professor of Zoology at Michigan State College, 
has been appointed Curator of Mammals at the 
Zoological Park and assumed his duties on Sep- 
tember 15. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College in 1932, he 
received a Master's degree from the University 
of California in 1935 and a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1947. He has had exten- 
sive field experience as a Ranger-Naturalist in the 
National Parks Service and as a field collector 
and wildlife investigator for the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Manville’s publications are numerous and 
reflect his special interest in mammals. The Zoo- 
logical Society may look forward with pleasure 
to his participation in the work of the Zoological 


Park. — Jonn TEE-Van 


President Osborn Honored 


President Fairfield Osborn has been elected a 
Fellow of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Young Herpetologists 


Form Reptile Club 


Although the Zoological Park must, perforce, 
do a wholesale job of teaching young people 
about animal life —through exhibits and the or- 
ganized activities of our Education Department — 
the special interests of young herpetologists have 
led to the formation of a Reptile Club under the 
supervision of Curator of Reptiles Oliver. 

The club was started in an informal way last 
spring with monthly Saturday morning meetings 
in the laboratory of the Reptile House, where Dr. 
Oliver guided discussions of snakes, frogs and 
turtles most of the members were keeping at 
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Dr. Manville 
home. The meetings resumed Saturday morning, 
September 24, with 37 persons present, including 
four girls, They elected Nat Sloan of Yonkers as 
President, Richard Milner of Queens as First 
Vice-president in charge of membership, Douglas 
Futuyma of the Bronx as Second Vice-president 
in charge of programs and Gerald Schneider of 
Brooklyn as Secretary. There are no dues, so no 
Treasurer was required. ‘The club will continue 
to meet once a month, the next meeting being on 
Saturday morning, October 22. 

All of the members are seriously interested in 
keeping reptiles as pets and in learning, by their 
own efforts, something about their biology. Dr. 
Oliver agreed to supervise the club and to permit 
it to hold its meetings in the Reptile House so 
long as the members worked out their own pro- 
grams, presented their own papers, and were will- 


ing to acquire knowledge through their own ef- 
forts. ‘The response to this attitude has been good. 


THE MORNING’S MAIL 


A “Thank You” Note 


Sirs — 

When safely removed a considerable distance from 

your information center, I learned that you publish a 
pamphlet on turtles [The Care of Turtles and Small 
Alligators]. I am therefor enclosing 24 cents in stamps 
for it. 
. seemed as impressive as ever. I noted 
particularly the spectacular quality of the exhibits: so 
many that are remarkable and memorable, instead of 
just a miscellany of indistinguishable African antelopes, 
tropical birds, etc. The aoches held my children for 
ten minutes. I don’t think they sufficiently appreciated 
the penguins and the okapi, but they were the first I 
had seen, and I’ve visited lots of zoos, persistently. Your 
great cassowary was a new one to me, also the giant 
otter, the large frog, and the hybrid fish. I can’t remem- 
ber having seen two yellow cocks-of-the-rock anywhere 
else. NSE of course you seem somehow to maintain that 
wonderful collection of birds of paradise. 

All this is merely by way of saying thank you for 
maintaining the entire zoo. Like me, most of the per- 
sons who visit it must be neither naturalists nor scien- 
tists, but merely persons who like to look at animals and 
learn about them. I regret not having had time to read 
each detailed explanation carefully; dhe cone eee 
add a great deal, and are in excellent style considering 
their purpose. 

W. H. Frencw 
Ithaca, New York 


IN BRIEF 


Hand-fed Kings. When we successfully hatched 
nine King Cobras between July 4 and July 12, 
the Reptile Department realized that it probably 
was going to have a difhcult time getting the 
youngsters to feed. ‘The department has not been 
disappointed. Three of the babies have died, and 
the others have to be hand-fed at intervals of 
about ten days. They take only other snakes, and 
part of the problem has been that of securing a 
steady supply of very small Garter, Black Racer, 
Water and Green Snakes. Once the snake is 
started down a baby King’s throat, it swallows 
readily enough, but none has yet tried to feed of 
its own accord. Nevertheless the snakelings have 
increased from half an inch to an inch in length 
since hatching. They average a little more than 
18 inches. 


“FARM-IN-THE-Z00” ** 


TAKE THE CHILDREN TO == 


BRONX ZOO'S FAMOUS FARM. 


SEE MANY BREEDS OF CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, 

PIGS, POULTRY ... BABY CHICKS HATCHING. 

COWS BEING MILKED. 

IRT WHITE PLAINS ROAD LINE TO PELHAM PARKWAY 

STATION. (FOR MAIN ZOO-GET OFF AT 177™ST.) 
OPENS AT IOA.M. FREE 


One of the most popular operations at our 
Farm-in-the-Zoo is advertised on the subway. 


Success at Last. Several years ago when a Nan- 
keen Night Heron in the Large Flying Cage lost 
her mate, she paired up with a male Black- 
crowned Night Heron and enthusiastic but un- 
productive nest-building has occupied their time 
for the past few seasons. Accustomed to finding 
stones in their nest, Keeper Bell was pleasantly 
surprised this year to discover the Nankeen sit- 
It hatched on August 24 and 
the youngster is doing well. 


ting on an egg. 


Long-lived Vulture. On July 3, 1922, we re- 
ceived a young Ruppell’s Vulture from North 
Africa and it led an uneventful life in the collec- 
tion until August 20 of this year when it died. 
Its longevity in the Zoological Park was 30 years, 
1 month and 17 days, which is believed to be a 
new record for the species. 


Honors for Sam Dunton. Staff Photographer 
Dunton was made a Fellow of the Biological 
Photographic Association at its meeting in Mil- 
waukee at the end of August, for “Distinguished 
craftsmanship and conspicuous contributions to 
the advancement of photography in the biologi- 
cal sciences.” At the same meeting his photo- 
graphs entered in the Natural Sciences section of 
the Association’s salon won First and Second 
prizes and an Honorable Mention. At the con- 
clusion of the convention, the paper by Mr. Dun- 
ton and Henry M. Lester, our Photographic Con- 
“Motion Picture Photography of a 


was judged the best of the 


sultant, on 
Rattlesnake’s Strike,” 
meeting. 
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Sea Cucumber-Saver. Three years ago Dr. 
Nigrelli discovered a pharmacologically-interest- 
ing substance named Holothurin. It can be 
extracted from the viscera of one of the sea 
cucumbers, Actinopyga agassizi, and has turned 
out to be of such great interest that two or three 
other research groups also have been making col- 
lections of the animal in the waters around the 
Lerner Marine Laboratory at Bimini, B.W.I. 
The inevitable result is that sea cucumbers are 
rapidly becoming scarce in that area. In August 
Dr. Nigrelli collected 1,000 sea cucumbers for 
chemical analysis, but did not find it necessary 
to destroy them to obtain the viscera — the organs 
that secrete Holothurin. This sea cucumber has 
a habit of everting its viscera when disturbed, 
and it is only necessary to remove the extruded 
portions and return the animal to the sea, where 
it regenerates its internal organs. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


VULCAN, THE STORY OF A BALD EAGLE. By Robert M. 
McClung. Numerous black-and-white drawings by Lloyd Sand- 
ford. 64 pages. William Morrow & Co., N. Y., 1955. $2. 

This is another in the excellent series of nature books 
for children by Mr. McClung. Careful adherence to 
factual accuracy applied to abundant action will make 
certain that while the child’s interest is held, much 
sound lore of the eagle will be absorbed. The drawings 
of Lloyd Sandford, Staff Artist of the Zoological Park, 
add much to the attractiveness of this little book.—L.S.C. 


DOCTOR JIMEK I PRESUME. By Bernhard Grzimek, 22 
photographs in black-and-white. Thames and Hudson, London, 
1955. 16 shillings. 

This lively account of a visit to the Ivory Coast by the 
Director of the Frankfurt Zoological Gardens was first 
printed under the German title “Flug ins Schimpansen- 
land” and was translated into English by R. H. Stevens. 
Dr. Grzimek’s chief purpose, of course, was to study ani- 
mals in nature and to bring back such as he could for his 
Zoo. Like most naturalists, however, the author has a 
deep interest in people, so that engaging accounts of the 
natives are interspersed with experiences with chimpan- 
7e€eS, hippopotamuses and termites. Style and treatment 
are light and amusing as well as informative, certainly 
with some credit to the translator. — L.S.C. ; 


BIRD HOUSES. By Edmund J. Sawyer, Pp. 36, many draw- 
ings. Cranbrook Press, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, Bulletin No. 


1, Fifth Edition, 1955. 

This small booklet contains a wealth of information 
on how to make and where to place bird houses, baths 
and feeding shelters. The author’s charming illustrations 
and comprehensive text combine to make a helpful ouide 
for those who wish to encourage wild birds near and 
around their homes. — D.R. 
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THE BEAST THAT WALKS LIKE MAN. By Harold Mc- 
Cracken. 15 photographs and drawings in black-and-white. Han- 
over House, Garden City, N. Y., 1955. $4.50. 

Drawing freely upon his own field experience, inter- 
woven with the results of extensive research of records 
and _ publications, the author has produced a history of 
the great Grizzly Bear from earliest times to the present 
day. Indian legends, attesting the importance of the 
reat carnivore in the lives of the primitive human in- 
habitants of the western parts of America, tales of the 
adventures of early hunters and events of more recent 
occurrences, round out a story of much interest and no 
little pathos. For, from a collation of the reports of 
Game Commissioners, Mr. McCracken estimates that no 
more than 875 Grizzlies, including those in National 
Parks, were still living at liberty in the United States in 
the years 1953-1954. “Old Ephraim” has come upon 
bad timesa== aes. Gn 


WORLD OUTSIDE MY DOOR. By Olive Bown Goin. Illus- 
trated with line drawings by Esther Coogle. Pp. viii + 184. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1955. $3.50. 


Few states afford so great a wealth of opportunities 
for the backyard biologist as the State of Florida. Olive 
Goin and her biologist husband, Coleman J. Goin, have 
been recording the life outside their door near Gaines- 
ville, Florida, for a number of years. They have had 
many interesting experiences and made numerous origi- 
nal observations. Here Mrs. Goin presents in informal 
and anecdotal style a picture of the world outside her 


door. — J.A.O. 


GREENHEAD. By Louis Darling. 95 pp. Illustrated by the 
author. William Morrow & Co., New York, 1954. $3.00. 

This attractive, fact-filled book, purportedly the life 
story of a Mallard Duck, really serves better as an in- 
troduction to ornithology in general. Bird anatomy, 
physiology, food habits, migration, and conservation are 
discussed in straightforward, interesting style, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent black-and-white draw- 
ings. Should serve as a useful introduction to waterfowl | 


in particular, the study of birds in general. — R.M.McC. 


PET HAMSTERS. Anthology. Eleven black and white illus- 
trations from photographs and drawings. 28 pp. All-Pets Books, 


Inc., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 1955. $.35. 

It is not often that so much plainly and sensibly 
written information is contained in so few pages. This 
little booklet condenses all the beginner needs to know 
about this attractive little animal. The illustrations are 
as practical as the text and include photographs of new 
albino and pied color varieties. Nothing could be more 
helpful for use in the school nature room. — L.S.C. 


ZOO PETS. By William Bridges. 50 photographs in black and 
white by Sam Dunton. 94 pp. William Morrow and Co., New 


York, 1955. 2$2.50: 

This latest production of our indefatigable Curator of 
Publications is well up to the level established by his 
earlier efforts. The same charm, humor and genuine in- 
terest in the lives and behavior of animals, applied with 
commendable lack of sentimentality, give a sense of 
reality not readily achieved by lesser talents. The type 
is large and there is a hazy implication that the age level 
is “six to ten” or perhaps “eight to twelve.” But there 
is no rule that will prevent “twelve and upward” from 
enjoying these captivating tales of animals in the zoo. 
Sam Dunton’s superlative photographs add much to the 
attractiveness of the book. — L. S. CG. 


